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NON-FICTION BOOK LISTS 


REPORT ON WORK DONE BY NLS 
W. J. MCELDOWNEY 


In April 1951 the National Library Service issued an experimental list of 
popular non-fiction books which were considered to be suitable for 
purchase, for their own stocks, by the ‘A’ libraries served by the Country 
Library Service. It was compiled from books which had been received 
by NLS during the previous three months, and included comments sup- 
plied by members of NLS staff who had read the books. During 1951 
there were two other lists, and a fourth appeared in April 1952. Since 
then lists have been issued at monthly intervals, the last one at the time 
of writing being no. 15, May 1953. 

The libraries to which the lists are addressed number about 100, and 
serve populations of, in the main, between 1,000 and 10,000. The majority 
of them have very little money to spend and have little chance to scan 
reviewing journals. At the present stage of library development in New 
Zealand’ these small, isolated units need to have some guidance from 


Mr McEldowney is Head of the Order Section, National Library Service, 
Wellington. 
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people who see the current output and can judge the possible use of a 
book in a small community. For this reason, the National Library Service, 
which handles large numbers of books, and which has some experience 
of the reaction of small communities to the books it distributes, has felt 
that it has an obligation to experiment with the preparation of buying 
lists for them. 


The work which I am going to describe is therefore designed to meet 
specific conditions, which possibly do not exist in quite the same form 
elsewhere, and which might not exist here in ten years’ time. It has not 
been done long enough for us to be able to say what effect it has had on 
the book stock of the small libraries of this country. That knowledge will 
come later; in the meantime, this is simply a description of what is being 
done. 


How THE Lists ARE COMPILED 


The initial choice of books for consideration is made in the Order 
Section of the National Library Service, and the Head of the Order 
Section acts as convener of the committee of senior members of NLS 
headquarters staff which judges the books so chosen. New books which 
appear suitable are set aside, usually before being taken into stock, and 
are given to members of the staff who have agreed to take part in the 
project. These people, who number about fifteen, read them and provide 
annotations which would be suitable for printing in the final list if the 
books were included. Once a month, a meeting of the committee, which 
numbers nine or ten people, discusses the books which have been read 
during the previous month. At this stage books which are accepted for 
inclusion are divided into those which are recommended for all libraries 
and those, marked with an asterisk on the list, which are recommended 
for libraries serving populations of more than 5,000. Since List No. 11, 
December 1952, rejected titles have been printed at the end of each list, 
without annotations, and since List no. 14, April 1953, the rejected titles 
have been marked to show the reason for their rejection: ‘(a) because of 
doubts whether reader-interest would be wide enough to justify purchase, 
or (b) because their quality did not seem to be good enough, or because 
better books on their subjects existed.’ Here is List no. 9 (a fairly short 
one), which was issued in October 1952: 


*Bor, Eleanor. Adventures of a botanist’s wife. Hurst & Blackett, 1952. 18s. 
The author is the wife of a forest and political officer in Assam. She 
is not a botanist, but writes of the countryside, the animals, and the 
customs of the natives. 


*Calvert, Michael. Prisoners of hope. Cape, 1952 16s. Variously described 
as ‘Mad Mike’ and the heir to Wingate’s doctrine and tradition, Calvert 
tells a good story of jungle warfare in Burma, where he commanded 
77 Infantry Brigade during 1944, when the allied forces began to turn 
defence into attack. 


*Clark, Kenneth K. Bee keeping. Penguin, 1951. 2s. 6d. Interestingly written 
introduction to bees and bee keeping. The northern hemisphere seasonal 
timetable and other slight variations in practice would not make it a 
suitable introduction to the subject, but the book would be read with 
advantage by any beekeeper with some slight knowledge and ex- 
perience. Does not replace T. S. Winter’s ‘Beekeeping In N.Z.’ (N.Z. 
Dept. of Agriculture, 1946. Bulletin no. 267.) 
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*Davidson, Basil. Report on Southern Africa. Cape, 1952. 16s. The author 
visited South Africa and other territories for the New Statesman and 
Nation. His report, which is calm and reasoned, is likely to be useful 
for a long time to come. 


Fitzgerald, C. P. Revolution in China. Cresset, 1952. 21s. ‘A substantial 
and valuable contribution to a clearer understanding’ (of the revolu- 
tion). The author believes that strong historical forces make the present 
regime likely to survive. China has always ‘accepted’ a totalitarian 
state and has never accepted democracy as understood in the west. 


*Freeman, Lucy. Fight against fears. Gollancz, 1952. 12s. 6d. Autobio- 
graphical account by an American woman of her cure by psycho- 
analysis resulting in disappearance of acute physical symptoms and her 
attainment of increased emotional balance. Convincing account largely 
in form of dialogue between analyst and patient. 


*Kramer, Dale. Ross and the New Yorker. Gollancz, 1952. 12s. 6d. A 
history of the famous paper and its famous editor, and much about 
the New Yorker galaxy: E. B. White, Alexander Woollcott, Dorothy 
Parker, James Thurber, Robert Benchley, Ogden Nash, Peter Arno, 
Charles Addams, etc. 


*Manton, S. M. The Soviet Union today; a scientist's impressions. Lawrence 
& Wishart, 1952. 9s. 6d. Mrs Manton is not so inspiring a writer as 
some journalists, but as a mother and as a scientist she writes about 
much of everyday life that we do not normally hear of. 


Marriott, J. W., ed. The best one-act plays of 1950-1951. Harrap, 1952. 
10s. 6d. The latest publication in this series gives the text of ten plays 
by T. B. Morris, F. Sladen-Smith, Normal Holland, Elizabeth Milne, 
Philip Johnson, Patric Shea, Hugh Ross Williamson, Kathleen Stafford, 
Sheila Buckley, and Margaret Turner. 


*Mumford, Lewis. The conduct of life. Secker, 1952. 21s. This is the fourth 
of a series of books by Mumford on contemporary culture. It is concerned 
with what man can do to save himself and his world from final disinte- 
gration. The remedy here passionately set forth is a reaffirmation of 
nan a of the person and the deliberate cultivation of a universal 
outlook. 


Olsen, Oluf Reed. Two eggs on my plate. G. Allen, 1952. 15s. A young 
Norwegian escapes from the Nazi occupation and later returns as a 
resistance worker. 


Stevens, Jean Fulbrook. The iris and its culture. Lothian pub. co., 1952. 
36s. A magnificent book by the Wanganui plant-breeder whose irises 
have a reputation that extends beyond New Zealand. 


And here are the rejected titles on List no. 14, the first in which the 
reasons for rejection were shown by the symbols (a) and (b) explained 
above: 

Beet, E. A. The sky and its mysteries. (b) 

Gollancz, V. My dear Timothy. (a) 

Martin, K. Harold Laski. (a) 

Montrose, Duke of. My ditty box. (b) 

Munnings, Sir A. Autobiography, vol. 3: The finish. (a) 
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Pails, D. Set points. (b) 

Payne, R. The great Charlie. (b) 

Pound, R. Arnold Bennett. (a) 

Rothery, A. Iceland, bastion of the north. (b) 


Books are, of course, given to readers as often as they can be persuaded 
to take them. For the rest, however, a rigid timetable is adhered to. On 
about the 15th of each month, a notice is sent to each reader, asking him 
to return his books within the next week. About the 22nd a draft list, 
without annotations, is distributed to committee members and to CLS 
offices outside Wellington. The books, with their annotations, are then 
available for inspection by the committee, which meets for its final dis- 
cussion on about the 29th. The list, in its final form, iss mimeographed, 
and distributed mainly through the CLS offices. 

The books which are recommended have thus to go through quite a 
fine mill, and libraries which buy them should find them useful. We do 
not pretend, however, that the lists contain all the non-fiction books that 
libraries will want to buy. Some books that would be suitable are missed 
in the initial selection (it was over a year before we caught up with Ernest- 
ine Hill’s The Territory, for instance), and others which would be bought 
on account of special local interest, or to be added to existing subject 
collections, are allowed to pass because of their restricted interest. And 
other books which libraries would want to buy because borrowers would 
be likely to ask for them are rejected because of their poor quality. An 
example in this last category was Brickhill’s Escape—or Die, which 
seemed to the committee to be a pot-boiler, with only the magic of Brick- 
hill’s name to recommend it. It has been considered most important to 
list only books which, besides being popular, are also of good quality. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of the work has been the attempt to 
include books covering as wide a range of subjects as possible. It is 
tempting to stick to biography, description and travel, and current affairs, 
for the number of books which have to be examined is relatively small, 
and most readers are able to judge them reasonably well. But those sub- 
jects are also the ones in which libraries are most likely to buy anyway, 
and a buying list of this kind, which winnows out the best of them, must 
also suggest the most useful books in all the numerous other subjects if 
it is to be at all well balanced. And yet, if this part of the job is to be 
done well, the number of books to be read is greatly increased, and the 
number of readers who can judge them is greatly reduced. Out of fifteen 
who can judge the reminiscences of a colonial administrator, there might 
be only four or five who could be asked to look at a pruning manual, 
and none who could recognize the book of the century on fencing or 
pigeon-breeding. When the opportunity has presented itself, outsiders 
have been called upon to read books of this kind, but finding a suitable 
person has been a matter of luck; to cover the whole field properly would 
require much more organization than has been possible so far. 


THe Lists ANALYZED 

From April 1952 to March 1953 (lists 4-13) 140 books were listed, 90 
of which were asterisked for libraries in the larger population group 
only, and another 50 of which were recommended for all libraries. A 
very rough grouping by Dewey classification shows that 80 of the books 
were in the biography, description and travel, and current affairs classes: 
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Dewey Recommended for 
Classification Larger libraries All libraries 


000 
100 


lw | 


UAktAOWK = 


Total 000-800 
910 
920 
940 (War) 
940- (Current Affairs) 5 
940- (History) 4 


Total 900’s 58 
Grand total 90 


The published price of the 90 books recommended for larger libraries 
was £85 4s., and that of the 50 books recommended for all libraries was 
£35 (44d. a head for a population of 2,000), making a total of £120 4s., 
or less than 4d. a head in a population of 7,500. A large number of the 
books were English publications which would be indented, so that the 
actual cost, after allowing the booksellers’ modest profits, would be some 
ten per cent lower. 


THE BOOKS IN THE LIBRARIES 


It is hard to say what effect the lists are having on the buying of small 
public libraries, or how successful the selection of books is. I have, 
however, been able to obtain information from the libraries.at Upper 
Hutt (population 9,000 and rising fast) and Dannevirke (population 
4,600)1. The titles set out below have been selected as fairly as possible 
from those recommended in our lists, and beside them are shown the 
number of months they had been in stock at the time of the checks, and 
the number of issues they had achieved in those months. It should be 
remembered that the Upper Hutt library did not open until July 1952. 


1Miss I. Nuesch allowed me to inspect the issue records of the Upper Hutt 
Public Library and Miss N. M. Irvine very kindly got the figures for me from 
the Dannevirke Public Library’s records. I am also indebted to Miss Irvine for 
some useful suggestions. 
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BOOKS UPPER HUTT DANNEVIRKE 
No. No. No. No. 
months issues months issues 


(a) Recommended for larger libraries 


Bor. Adventures of a botanist’s wife 5 11 — a 
Calvert. Prisoners of hope o — 7 12 
Ceram. Gods, graves and scholars 3 6 4 

Leicht. History of the world’s art 5 6 a -- 
Maxwell. Harpoon at a venture —- — 7 9 
Payne. Journey to Persia -- — 19 16 
Rounault. My friend Vassia 6 10 — -— 
Seager. Marionettes 2 4 — = 
Sharpley. The great delusion — — . 4 7 
Thompson. Cry Korea 5 10 _ 

Van der Post. Venture to the interior 6 11 12 

Villiers. The quest of the schooner Argus — — 14 
Weissberg. Conspiracy of silence — -— 10 

Wilmot. Struggle for Europe 5 7 9 7 
Wolffiin. Classic art 2 2 — -~ 
Wood. Mr Rank 2 4 4 5 
Young. One of our submarines 3 6 -- _ 
(b) Rec. for all libraries 

Baron. Bringing up children _- 9 3 


Boswell. London journal 6 10 10 12 


Carson. The sea around us — 14 10 
Cuppy. The decline and fall of practically 

everybody 8 13 — — 
Curnow. A book of N.Z. verse 7 6 -- — 
Godley. Letters from early N.Z. a -— 19 21 
Grimble. A pattern of islands 2 4 — 
Gunther. The riddle of Macarthur os — 22 24 
Herzog. Annapurna —- = 4 4 
Mowat. People of the deer 3 6 4 4 
O’Donovan. For fear of weeping — -- 18 29 
Pascoe. Land uplifted high 3 6 4 5 
Rau. East of home _ _ 10 5 
Thomas. Dare to be free 8 21 14 12 
Thorn. Peter Fraser 4 9 4 6 
Windsor. A king’s story _ os 14 15 
Woodham-Smith. Florence Nightingale 6 7 — 
(c) From List no. 1, in which were no asterisks 
Carrington. J. R. Godley _ _- 27 3 
Newsview book of house plans _ — 27 19 
Woodhouse. N.Z. farm and station verse - o 30 12 


The lists are still a fairly new venture, and books bought from them 
have not yet had time to age and grow weary, but these records, incomplete 
though they are, show, I think, that on the whole we have not been asking 
libraries to buy books they cannot use. Upper Hutt is, of course, one of 
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the biggest towns in the group the lists are designed for, and Dannevirke 
is at the top of the unasterisked group. It is interesting, however, to see 
how many of the asterisked books have been found useful by Dannevirke; 
it would seem that we have been a little too cautious here, and this im- 
pression seems to be borne out by examples of books which have not 
been listed but which have been successfully used in these two libraries. 
They are shown below. 


No. months No. 
in stock issues 
Dannevirke 
Collis. The ultimate value 14 20 
Liddell-Hart, ed. Letters of Private Wheeler 15 8 
Michener. Voices of Asia 7 6 
Woodward. Portrait of Jane: life of Lady 
Franklin 14 10 
Upper Hutt (many of these are NLS stock 
on loan to Upper Hutt) 
Bagnall and Petersen. William Colenso 7 5 
Blades. Fishing flies and fly tying 3 4 
Blanshard. Freedom and Catholic power 8 13 
Cookson. Elements of sheet metal work 7 5 
Decorative art, 1951-52 8 15 
Hagen. Follow my leader 6 13 
Hutchison. The decline and fall of British 
capitalism 8 6 
Kiefer. Learning to swim 3 5 
Kreider. The bamboo rod and how to build it 3 5 
Lamb. The crusades 6 5 
Leighton. The complete book of the dog 4 7 
Lin Yutang, ed. The wisdom of Confucius 4 7 
Medica. Any wife or any husband 8 14 
Phillips. Maori houses and food stores 5 7 
Schweitzer. On the edge of the primeval forest 8 14 
Yorke. The modern house 8 15 


Many of these books are ones that would not have been considered for 
the lists at all. 

It is probably fair to say that the lists have been fairly successful, as 
far as they go. Their great virtue is that the books included in them 
have been read by at least one member of the committee, and examined 
and discussed by others. They do not, however, pretend to be more than 
select lists of books which can definitely be recommended for purchase. 
The books recommended during one year cost less than £120, which is 
not a large amount for a library serving a population of 10,000, our 
upper limit. 

To try to cover the whole output, to examine conscientiously the more 
ephemeral type of book and to weigh all the candidates of the kind shown 
to have issued well from the Dannevirke and Upper Hutt Public Libraries, 
would require so much more work that it could probably not be handled 
by the present organization. The NLS lists are merely a contribution to 
the book buying of New Zealand libraries, and may very well be super- 
seded by some more perfect arrangement. 
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A NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR 
NEW ZEALAND 


THE Wellington branch discussed this subject at its meeting in April, 
after the circulation of the following outline on the subject by Mr Perry, 
Convener of the National Library Committee of NZLA. 

‘Although I am not a Government librarian myself, I have concerned 
myself very actively with this question because I think that the major 
lesson of the last eighteen years is that we are members one of another. 
The lack of this normal element in any library pattern affects public and 
university librarians, and, through them, the public. - 

“We have in disparate form, most of the elements of a national library: 
copyright, national lending, union catalogue, training school, rudimentary 
archives, inter-library liaison, publications. These elements exist in old, 
unsuitable and unsafe buildings, and the work is carried out in spite of 
all our endeavours with lack of economy.’ 


Mr Perry then listed the arguments in support of the scheme: 
Economy of administration 
Convenience of the public 
Physical safety of books, etc. 
Space, at present sadly lacking 
A unified purpose. 


The difficulties in the way of its establishment he considered to be: 


The imperative need to safeguard the identity of the major existing 
State collections 


Absence of an agreed Association policy 


A defeatist attitude on our own part, best expressed, perhaps, in the 
sort of observation: ‘We have gone a century without a national 
library: it won’t come in our time.’ 


4 Absence of conviction on the part of the government. 


An additional hazard was that repair work, individual development, etc., 
may proceed a long way if Association policy is not agreed soon. 

Mr Perry continued: ‘Conference in February decided to urge the 
Government to set up a select Parliamentary Committee to consider the 
need for a national library building with adequate storage for future 
national needs, the elements such a library should contain, and how far 
existing State libraries and the national archives can, without detriment 
to their particular functions, be brought together in such an institution. 

‘I personally proposed the select Parliamentary Committee. I did it for 
two reasons: (i) the Massey Report which has set the ball rolling in 
Canada was the work of an investigating committee; (ii) in purely local 
matters such as the provision of a library for a borough it is possible to 
work up popular feeling. For a national library for the whole Dominion, 
which may easily appear more remote from the man in the street, | 
think the gambit most likely to succeed is to ensure that influential 
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people, the people with civil authority, do actually look at the problem 
themselves. 


‘I think we should know what evidence we should give if we were 
called before such a Committee, and I think the evidence which repre- 
sented agreed Association policy would be the most cogent. 


‘Being thoroughly tendentious, I look forward to a Corporation not 
unlike the corporations controlling the British Museum and the Do- 
minion Museum and Art Gallery—certainly not to control by any one 
Department of State. Such a corporation as envisaged has two or three 
big advantages, notably that the identity of existing institutions can be 
preserved instead of meing merged; that the economy axe tends to strike 
only with spent force at such an establishment; that such a corporation, 
although no doubt heavily weighted with State representatives, would 
have other people too among its Trustees, and would tend to include 
persons with a particular interest in library objectives. But that is a matter 
for the Select Committee—and perhaps for our evidence before it.’ 


BRANCH DISCUSSION 


In his remarks introducing the subject for discussion at the Branch 
meeting, Mr Perry followed the outline which had been circulated. In the 
establishment of the Country Library Service there had been displayed 
vigour and breadth, qualities which were needed now in the establishment 
of a national library, as defeatism would get us nowhere. He felt that a 
national library was an urgent and immediate need, although its essential 
elements were already in being. These were scattered in various institu- 
tions—the National Library Service, Turnbull Library, General Assembly 
Library and in the National Archives. Some people would regard the 
latter as a ‘doubtful starter’ in a National Library, but he felt that the 
organization of archives was a matter for trained librarians who had 
specialized in archives work. Even the erection of a National Library 
Building which housed these separate elements would be a start, as all 
suffered from overcrowding and poor accommodation. He regarded the 
seeking of a Select Parliamentary Committee as important; it was not 
as easy to interest people in this project as would be the case with a local 
library, and therefore the case must be presented to those with influence. 
The Association needed to make up its mind on what it should tell the 
Committee, but so far it had no decided policy. Mr Perry felt that they 
should not infringe on the autonomy of the major State collections; 
Members of Parliament had a vested interest in the General Assembly 
Library but was copyright so urgently needed for MPs? The Turnbull 
Library was ‘the choicest gem in the diadem of the Internal Affairs De- 
partment’. Although some might feel that the present economic climate 
was not the best time for an approach, the Association would be letting 
themselves down if they were not ready with appropriate proposals when 
the opportunity came—and the situation could change rapidly. 


Mr Sage (WP) discussed the Massey Report in Canada; he said that 
some of its comparisons were helpful, others were not. All that existed 
in Canada when the Commission sat were the Parliamentary Library, 
and the Bibliographic Centre set up in 1950 to establish the National 
Union Catalogue and to do similar work to the National Library Centre 
here. The report rejected any type of Country Library Service for Canada 
(no doubt because this is a problem which several of the provincial 
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governments have or are coping with). It recommended that the Parlia- 
mentary Library be broken up, the bulk of it transferred to the National 
Library, and a small working collection retained for MPs, and the Parlia- 
mentary Library should establish a reference service. The Bibliographic 
Centre should continue its existence as a part of the National Library. 
The National Library was to be controlled by a Board of Trustees. 
Although it was proposed that a Department of Information on Library 
Training ought to be established, the actual work of training should 
continue to be left to the Universities. Archives were not to be merged 
with the National Library. The National Library Act had now been 
passed, with effect from January 1, 1953; there was an Advisory Council 
of 14 members drawn from all over Canada, a site had been chosen and 
money provided on the 1953-54 estimates for preliminary work. 


ARCHIVES 


The discussion at first centred around archives. Mr Taylor (WTu) 
felt that New Zealand was in a different position to Canada, England or 
other older countries; the nearest parallel was Australia, where the Ar- 
chives of New South Wales were associated with the Mitchell Library 
in Sydney, and the Commonwealth Archives came under the National 
Library in Canberra. He stressed the two aspects of archives—that they 
contained the records and precedents of administrative action, and that 
they contained the materials of history. Anybody who worked with such 
records could not fail to appreciate how advantageous it was to have a 
strong collection of books, newspapers and historical MSS. available for 
consultation at the same time and place as archive material. In New 
Zealand he thought the archives would blend in well with a National 
Library. 


Mr Standish (Dominion Archives) said that the Commonwealth 


Archives staff tended to think that the Archives would be better separated 
administratively from the National Library. He thought that it would 
be a good thing if the Dominion Archives could be located in the same 
building as the National Library—but not under National Library 
control! 


Mr Alley (WCl) observed that there was a gap between our knowledge 
of library needs and public appreciation of them. The Association should 
make more of what lies behind the building—the function for which it 
existed, such as the Archives, or even the Union List of Serials which 
‘won’t rock New Zealand but has spectacular work behind it.’ In 1938 
a model had been made for a National Library, but it would have been 
disastrous (in the relative sense) if the building had actually been built 
then, as a lot of things not thought of then were done now. Mr Alley also 
questioned whether economies would automatically follow from a mere 
aggregation of units. 


Mr Bagnall (WC)I) felt that Mr Perry’s statement contained an apparent 
contradiction in that it maintained that certain economies would be 
effected in a National Library organization and at the same time that the 
integrity of the various participating libraries (as they now exist) would 
need to be safeguarded. He thought that the merging of the several 
institutions would not necessarily destroy their intrinsic functions. Al- 
thought this was not the place to discuss possible changes in detail, he 
thought that those who were familiar with the work in the special libraries 
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concerned would be aware that some modification of functions and res- 
ponsibilities could be shared with a resultant saving. On the Archives side, 
he agreed with Mr Taylor that these could be administered in conjunction 
with or as part of the National Library without detriment to their own 
function. 


A LIBRARY OR A BUILDING? 


Mr Leatham (WS) said that so far they had heard only ‘circumspect 
statements from members of the National Library Committee’ instead of 
the airing of branch views. He thought that insistence on preserving the 
identity of the three collections (WCl, WGa and WTu) would mean a 
National Library building for improved housing of the collections, but 
not a co-ordinated National Library in the true sense of the term. He 
thought that part of the stress laid on separateness of identity was due to 
fear of empire-building, and the realization by the three heads of these 
libraries that there could be only one National Librarian, while others 
would be subordinated in various ways. This should be faced up to, and 
not hidden behind a screen of tradition, and the vested interests of various 
Government Departments. They should be getting down to specific 
proposals. 


Mr Taylor (WTu) replying to Mr Leatham, said that he thought the 
Turnbull Library could maintain its identity as a section of a national 
institution for literary and historical research, and he discussed the nature 
of the departmental administration concerned with the Library. The 
richness of the Library gave it a world status and repute that should be 
carefully preserved in a larger establishment. He believed that it would 
be helpful if the three principal state libraries co-operated actively to 
prepare the way for a national library to be aimed at steadily in the next 
few years. 


Mr Alley (WCI) said that he favoured a conservative approach to 
individual collections. He distrusted efficiency by mere amalgamation; 
there was a weakness in bigness, not least from the point of view of the 
user, who was often daunted by size—a familiar fact in public library 
experience. He was unconvinced on the need for merging collections, but 
the need for buildings was urgent. 


Mr Perry (WP) in summing up the discussion, said that as far as ar- 
chives were concerned, he reiterated his opinion that the organization of 
archive materials was primarily a matter for a library archivist, not an 
historian archivist. Although they had been too close to being sold the 
‘white elephant’ of 1938, the net result since had been patchwork on 
patchwork, and there was an urgent necessity for the Association to 
formulate its policy, even if there was ironing out to be done. He thought 
that the need for autonomy was one matter requiring investigation, but 
there was no reason by virtue of our past achievements to sit back and 
do nothing. He thought that there could be some degree of coherence 
among the State collections, without losing their identity, perhaps by 
being in separate wings of the same building, with joint staffs specializing 
in different aspects; or, alternatively, collections could be scattered among 
a unified larger collection yet retain their identity by the use of bookplates. 





NEW LIBRARY AT 
ISLAND BAY 


J. P. SAGE 


A NEw branch library was opened at Island Bay on Tuesday, 3 February, 
1953, by His Worship the Mayor of Wellington. Ninth in the chain of 
branches run by the Libraries Department of the Wellington City Council 
it is intended to give a much fuller service to the rather more than 8,000 
residents of this suburb, hitherto served by three visits a week from the 
Mobile Library. A central site has been used, on the main road and 
tramline and adjacent to a considerable shopping area. The local Plunket 
rooms occupy the rear part of the site. 


The library building is of substantial reinforced concrete, in line with 
other recent civic buildings in Wellington. The interior walls have been 
painted a pale tint of pink, with white ceiling and a complementary 
touch of blue appearing in leather seats to the chairs. Shelving is of wood, 
built in round the walls to a height of 5ft 6in, with every shelf on adjustable 
Tonks fittings. The floor is of wooden parquet blocks, laid in asphalt on 
cement, a form of flooring which is coming into favour in Wellington for 
its durability, relative economy and attractive natural colour. 

The small amount of furniture so far installed has been finished in 
natural wood to harmonize with the floor and walls. Two adult and two 


Mr Sage is Deputy City Librarian, Wellington Public Libraries. 
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ble junior reading tables had been refinished from tables stored from the old 
i Central Library building. When the thick brown varnish was stripped 
od off, some excellent kauri timber was discovered, which was polished by 
, the Disabled Servicemen’s Centre to a very attractive finish. Wherever 
ae possible, other furniture, such as issue desk, librarian’s desk, cupboards, 


etc., has been built in. 

As the accompanying sketch shows, the public part of the library covers 
approximately 1,275 square feet. With the addition of 300 square feet 
for workroom, kitchen, etc., the total area is about 1,575 square feet. 
The cost of the building (site excluded) was £7,835 which will be paid 
out of the part of the Branch Library Loan so far raised as a result of a 
Loan Poll taken in 1944 to finance the construction of five new branch 
libraries. The second of these, almost identical with the new Island Bay 





building, is at present under construction as a replacement for the Khan- 
dallah branch. 

Book stock is divided on the standard free and rental plan endorsed 
by the N.Z. Library Association at its conference at Auckland this year. 
It comprised at the time of opening about 1,500 free standard fiction, 
700 rental books renting at 6d or 3d, 1,100 free non-fiction and 2,000 
free junior books. The existing wall shelving has room for at least 7,000 
volumes but it will be some time before stock reaches that figure. In 
keeping with the branch practice described by Mr Hood some years ago! 
only rental and junior books remain in the branch to be worn out there; 
a large proportion of other categories of stock is moved to and from the 
Central Library and the other branches when the demand for it has 
slackened at any one point. In addition the resources of the Central 
Library and of Interloan are available to Island Bay residents through 
the Libraries’ own Request Service. Requested books, loan collections, 
art prints and exchanges of stock are now moved in a light delivery van 
which has freed the libraries from the tyranny of a weekly parcels service 
by commercial carrier. 

A large number of new borrowers and a large issue of books promise 
to make the branch one of the busiest in the system in a very short time. 
As from March 10 the Librarian-in-Charge has been Miss N. M. Willcox, 
who comes to her position with the Certificate of the Library School and 
valuable experience in the Country Library Service and the Canterbury 
Public Library. 


1New Zealand Libraries 12:119-126 Je °49. 





Personal Stationery 
AT A NEW LOW PRICE 


Enjoy the luxury of your own printed notepaper. 
One hundred sheets of paper printed with your 
address plus 80 envelopes all attractively boxed 
for one pound. 


This package makes an ideal and unusual gift 


Send £1 together with your name and the address 
to be printed to 


Victoria Stationers 


P.O. BOX 363 CHRISTCHURCH 
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STANDARDS OF SALARIES 
FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


THE scale which is set out below is a revision of the NZLA Salary Scale 
which was published in New Zealand Libraries 13:62-3 Ap ’50. The Stand- 
ards (as they are now termed) were drawn up by the Committee on 
Librarians’ Salaries, Conditions and Qualifications (Convener, Mr H. 
Roth) after considerable discussion, and were subsequently circulated to 
Sections and Branches for comment. The scale as now published was 
submitted to Council in February 1953, and has been approved by that 
body in principle, and circulated to all local authority members of the 
Association. 

The following comments are from the covering letter sent with the scale 
to local authorities: 

“Experience has shown some weaknesses in the previous scale par- 
ticularly as regards salaries for unqualified library assistants. Moreover, 
comparison with existing salaries and with those offered for advertised 
vacancies showed that the NZLA Scale was, in many cases, falling behind. 

‘The present revision was based on a survey of salaries actually paid 
and awards in force in the five main libraries. Figures for the smaller 
libraries were adjusted—partly on the basis of salaries paid, where known 
—so as to preserve the margins of the earlier scale. A scale for mobile 
librarians was added in response to suggestions from Auckland and 
Dunedin, and the scale for unqualified library assistants was considerably 
expanded. 

‘The actual steps of the revised scale were taken from the Public Service 
Scale, and the recent Standard Wage Pronouncement by the Arbitration 
Court has been incorporated in the scale on the same basis as granted 
to all State employees.’ 


Amended Revised Draft January 1953 
CHIEF LIBRARIAN 








Population Qualifications Salary 
above 100,000 with Dip.N.Z.L.S. or appointed 1340-1390-1440-1490 
system of branches before 1/1/1942 
above 100,000 without a 1130-1180-1240-1290 
system of branches 
50,000 to 100,000 = 1080-1130-1180-1240 
35,000 to 50,000 a 920-980-1030-1080 
25,000 to 35,000 ay 770-800-830-860 
20,000 to 25,000 s 710-740-770-800 
10,000 to 20,000 * 680-710*-740-770 
5,000 to 10,000 Cert. N.Z.L.S. or appointed 570-6051-645-680 
before 1/1/1942 
below 5,000 N.Z.L.A. Cert. or appointed 460-495-530-570 
before 1/1/42 with exper- 
ience in small public 
library 











* maximum with Cert. N.Z.L.S. + maximum with N.Z.L.A. Cert. 
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Special Scale for Unqualified Librarians in charge of small libraries 




















Population Qualifications Salary 
5,000 to 7,000 460*-495 
2,500 to 5,000 425*-460 
below 2,500 380*-425 
*maximum without Short Course N.Z.L.S. 
DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 
above 100,000 with Dip.N.Z.L.S. 920-980-1030-1080 
system of branches 
above 100,000 without = 830-860-920-980 
system of branches 
50,000 to 100,000 Fe. 770-800-830-860 
35,000 to 50,000 i” 710-740-770-800 
25,000 to 35,000 Cert. N.Z.L.S. 570-61 5-645-680 











HEADS OF REFERENCE OR LENDING SERVICES 





above 50,000 Dip. N.Z.L.S. 740-770-800 
35,000 to 50,000 Cert. N.Z.L.S. 605-645-680 
25,000 to 35,000 N.Z.L.A. Cert. 530-570*-605 





*maximum with N.Z.L.A. Cert. 


Note: According to division of duties Head of Lending Services may 
be considered one step below Head of Reference. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS AND CHIEF CATALOGUERS 





above 50,000 
35,000 to 50,000 
25,000 to 35,000 





Cert. N.Z.L.S. 
N.Z.L.A. Cert. 


” 





605-645-680-710 
495-530-570*-605 
460-495-530-570 





SUBJECT SPECIALISTS, SENIOR ASSISTANTS, 
DEPARTMENTS 


* maximum with N.Z.L.A. Cert. 


SECOND I/C OF 





above 100,000 
below 100,000 


605-645-680 
495-530-570*-605 





* maximum with N.Z.L.A. Cert. 

+ Subject specialists, in libraries so organized, should be expected to 
hold highest qualifications: Dip. N.Z.L.S. above 100,000; same or 
N.Z.L.A. Cert. plus degree below 100,000 
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BRANCH AND MOBILE LIBRARIANS 





Population 


Qualifications 


Salary 





Branches with up to 
one assistant, mo- 
bile librarians 

Branches with two or 
more assistants, mo- 
bile librarian/drivers 


N.Z.L.A. Cert. 








495-530-570-605 


530-570-605*-645 





* maximum with N.Z.L.A. Cert. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS* 








Year Salary Minimum Maximum 
Ist 220 
2nd 255 School Certificate 
3rd 295 University Entrance 
4th 335 Higher School Cert. or 3 units 
degree 
Sth 380 6 units degree 
6th 425 N.Z.L.A. Cert. 
7th 460 B.A. 
8th 495 Cert. or Dip. N.Z.L.S.; M.A.; Maximum without 
B.Sc. degree or library 
qualifications 
9th 530 Cert. or Dip. N.Z.L.S. plus 
M.A. or plus B.Sc.; M.Sc. 
10th 570 Cert. or Dip. N.Z.L.S. plus Maximum without 
" M.Sc. Cert. or Dip. 
N.Z.L.S. 
lith 605 Maximum with de- 
gree plus Cert. or 
Dip. N.Z.L.S. 











Note: Unqualified clerical staff may also be paid according to Local 
Government Officers’ Award. 

* This is a model scale based on what the Government is paying. Local 
Authorities may adapt it to a scale with the same maximum as for 
unclassified male clerks, but with prescriptions for minimum and 
maximum salaries for qualifications as above. 


QUALIFICATION EQUIVALENTS 


F.L.A. equals Cert. N.Z.L.S. 
A.L.A. equals N.Z.L.A. Cert. 


REVIEW 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Library Association. North Midland and Yorkshire Branches. Books for 
young people: Group II, eleven to thirteen plus; ed. by Edgar Osborne, 
F.L.A. London, Library association, 1953. 10s. 
Tuis book list, the second in a series prepared for children and young 
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people by the Library Association, London, is a more useful bibliography 
than its forerunner, which covered the under eleven group. The compilers 
of this second list were, of course, more fortunate in their task, in that 
so many books of real merit have been written for the older group. 

The list is arranged in two sections, fiction by author and non-fiction 
in subject groups with an author index to subjects. Comparison of the 
two sections reveals an unevenness in selection. The non-fiction contains 
a fair proportion of quite senior material for the good reader, such as 
the ‘Pageant of Progress’ series. The fiction, on the other hand, seems 
to have been selected at a more junior level and the classics, which are 
often read eagerly by the intelligent twelve and thirteen-year-old, are 
inadequately represented, although extremely attractive editions of books 
such as Jane Eyre and David Copperfield are now available. It is disap- 
pointing, too, to find that some good fiction from the publishing output 
of 1951, which must have been available when this list was compiled, has 
been omitted, although Pollyanna, the ‘glad’ girl, with characteristic 
tenacity retains a time-honoured place! How much more deserving of 
inclusion is Wild Sea Goose, the tale of a bird of ill omen, told so imagina- 
tively by Rosemary Tonks, or C. S. Forester’s Poo-Poo and the Dragons, 
so wittily illustrated by Robert Lawson. From the books of Richard 
Armstrong, one of the best modern writers for boys, the selection of 
Wanderlust, a fanciful tale of limited appeal, was a surprising one. The 
Whinstone Drift published in 1951, a fine realistic tale of boyhood friend- 
ship in a mining village, would have been a much more suitable choice. 

The non-fiction is, on the whole, a comprehensive selection and covers 
a wide range of interests and activities. Certain sections such as Aircraft, 
Sport and Ships, have been competently handled and although one might 
disagree with the inclusion of a particular book in a certain subject group 
(one book on steel is listed with Commodities, another with Trades) the 
arrangement of the nonfiction by subject, following broadly the Dewey 
decimal classification, is a very satisfactory one and the headings chosen 
are appropriate to children’s libraries. Certain sections, of course, such 
as ‘Farms and Gardens’ and ‘Plant Life and Botany’, with their lengthy 
lists of books dealing mainly with the English scene, are of very limited 
use to the New Zealand librarian. One final and more personal point 
should be made before passing on. New Zealanders may feel a little hurt 
to find in the Commonwealth section that, although the other Young 
Traveller books are much in evidence, the Young Traveller in New Zealand 
has been omitted. 

The annotations are descriptive, not evaluative unless it was found that 
some criticism of the book was necessary. In this connection, one feels 
that some of the annotations could have been dispensed with as being 
merely an elaboration of the title, whereas others, particularly in the non- 
fiction section, very briefly and clearly indicate the contents of the books. 
Some critical comment, however, would have helped the teacher or 
librarian with limited funds at his disposal to distinguish between books 
of varying merit—between The Islanders by Roland Pertwee, an in- 
vigorating tale of outdoor life, and its sequel Rough Water, a very disap- 
pointing affair. There is nothing to indicate that René Guillot’s Com- 
panions of Fortune, a magnificent tale of a search for lost treasure, is 
likely to become a children’s classic or that the reproductions in Famous 
Paintings have a warmth of colour and a richness of texture that make 
this one of the best art books available for children. 
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The grouping of this list for children of eleven to thirteen plus is rather 
an awkward one from the point of view of the school librarian, since the 
list covers the last years of primary school and the first years of post- 
primary school. The primary school teacher will find much in the non- 
fiction field that is too difficult for Form One and Two children and there 
is no indication as to which are the easier books and which the more 
difficult. The list is, on the whole, more suitable for librarians in public 
libraries and in post-primary schools, although they will find the fiction 
inadequate for the teen-age group and the non-fiction, with much material 
of purely English interest, limited in its usefulness. 

M. A. FUNNELL 


NEWS AND NOTES 


FAREWELL TO MISS BATESON 


At the meeting of the Wellington branch on May 2lst, opportunity 
was taken to say farewell to Miss Bateson, both on behalf of the branch, 
and on behalf of her ex-students. Mr McEldowney, branch chairman, 
said that it seemed but a short time since Miss Bateson had arrived in 
New Zealand, but much had happened in the intervening five and a half 
years. At that time, only one class had gone out from the School, the 
second was about to go, and the prestige of the Library School hung in 
the balance; it depended on what the graduates did and on the future 
administration of the School. Miss Bateson had made a great impression 
on librarians in New Zealand by her persuasiveness, charm and tact— 
though the issue was never evaded when it needed facing up to—and this 
had enabled the School to be settled in its right place. The effect of her 
work would increase, despite her going. Her students, among others, 
would be working out, developing—and even, perhaps in some cases 
denying—her ideas. 

Mr O’Neill made the presentation (of a sizable cheque) on behalf of 
former students. He referred to her influence on those students who had 
spent a year at the School with her; some of her opinions had become a 
part of them; the hundred students who had been through her hands here 
were her contribution to library service in New Zealand. She had im- 
pressed above all with her ability to generate enthusiasm among New 
Zealanders, who generally found criticism the easiest response, and had 
widened not only the students’ professional horizons, but their personal 
ones as well. 

In replying, Miss Bateson said it was appropriate that Mr O’Neill 
should have spoken that night, as he was a member of the first class she 
had as Director of the School, a year which had been very receptive, but 
critical as well, and their criticisms she felt had been the cause of a better 
course being offered in later years. The School had been open to endless 
criticism, but often this had been of trifling things, and the things most 
open to criticism were not mentioned. The combination of directing and 
lecturing assumed omniscience which she did not possess; she had no 
bodies of knowledge in various fields as most of her professional life 
had been taken up with fighting local bodies in various parts of Canada! 
About July of each year, she became depressed, and wondered if the 
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course was doing what it should; in 1952 the meeting of the librarians of 
small libraries in the South Island had taken place at Christchurch, when 
she saw that former students of the school were doing good work. There 
were now graduates of the School with some years experience—and 
authority. She felt that she had been the bridge from the beginning under 
Miss Parsons to the time when graduates of the School could themselves 
take over. She was satisfied that good arrangements had been made for 
the carrying on of the School; Mr Mackaskill would not be lecturing, 
but he was a good administrator. In Canada she had always said that 
three years was long enough for anyone to run a Library School, and her 
experience in New Zealand had confirmed this. Unless one was doing 
another job as well, one became too dry. 

On behalf of the Association, the Council made a presentation to Miss 
Bateson at an afternoon tea arranged by the President, Mr Wauchop, 
at which members of the Standing Executive Committee were present. 
Appreciative reference was made by Mr Wauchop, Mr Alley and Dame 
Elizabeth Gilmer to Miss Bateson’s services to the Association, which she 
suggested in her reply had been unduly exaggerated! Miss Bateson left 
New Zealand on the Monowai on May 28th. 


PERSONAL 


Miss H. Pinholt, Children’s Librarian of the Public Library, Kolding, 
Denmark, has taken up her exchange position with Mrs I. R. Smithells 
as Junior Librarian, Wellington Public Libraries. Miss Pinholt will be 
in New Zealand about a year. 


Mr Stuart Perry, City Librarian, Wellington, left New Zealand on 
June 9th on his visit to America at the invitation of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. Before his departure, an afternoon tea in his honour was provided 
by the President, Mr Wauchop, for members of the Standing Executive 
Committee. 


Among the recipients of Coronation Medals were Messrs G. T. Alley, 
H. G. Miller, C. R. H. Taylor and W. S. Wauchop. Also included in the 
list were the chairmen of several library committees, including those of 
the five main cities. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


Applications, closing with the Secretary, Auckland Education Board, 
Box 5039, Auckland on July 15th, are invited for the position of Assistant 
Librarian (Female) at Ardmore Teachers’ Training College. Applicants 
should be qualified in modern library practice, particularly cataloguing. 
Commencing salary in accordance with qualifications and experience, but 
not less than £455 rising to £760. Single accommodation is available at 
the College. 


The Hokitika Borough Council invites applications for the position of 
Librarian, closing at 4 p.m. on Wednesday, August 19th, with the Town 
Clerk, Hokitika. Minimum qualification required is General Certificate 
of the NZLA, and preference will be given to applicants with previous 
public library experience. Commencing salary £460 p.a. Further details 
from the Town Clerk. It may be noted that the salary offered is in ac- 
cordance with the recently published NZLA scale. 
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FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 
Standard 
Promising 
Popular—fair standard 
Popular 


POPULARITY 
is indicated by asterisks (maximum three) 
after the title gradings 


1. STANDARD TITLES 


Compton-Burnett, Ivy, 1885-. A. The present 
and the past. Gollancz, 1953. 12s. 6d. 
‘This author is as witty a writer in 
English as Wilde but . . . Miss Compton- 
Burnett’ 's (wit) is more serious . hat 
is important in her novels is not so 
much what happens as what is said. In 
her more recent work there have been 
signs of a certain not wholly welcome 
an or softening. ’—Walter Allen, 
NSN 4-4-53. A** 

Faulkner, William Harrison, 1897-. A. 
= uiem for a nun. Chatto and Windus, 

1953. 11s. 6d. Set in the familiar Yok- 
napatanpha County, this is a sequel to 
‘Sanctuary’ (1931). Mer Faulkner chose 
a dramatic form for his tragedy to 
heighten his characters and detach 
them from the temporal circumstances 
of their being . . . in the last oa he 
fails because the = 3 his dia- 
a ¢ is inadequate.’ alter Allen, 

NSN 21-2-53. A* 

hmann, Rosamond Nina, 1903-. A. The 
echoing grove. Collins, 1953. 12s. 6d. 
The story of an ‘eternal triangle’ be- 
tween a man and two sisters, one his 
wife, the other his mistress, told in 
flashbacks after his death during the 
process of reconciliation between the 
two women. ‘Entirely exquisitely femin- 
ine readers . . . will probably receive the 
book with rapture. Others may feel as 
if they were making their way through 
a sea of toasted marshmallow.’— 
Honor Tracy, NSN, 11-4-53. Ab* 

McCarthy, Mary, 1912-. A. The groves of 
Academe. Heinemann, 1953. 12s. 6d. 
A variation on the theme of victimiza- 
tion of liberal scholars in American uni- 
versities. “The female McCarthy is wise, 
humane and witty, of a luminous intelli- 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Highest level: wholly free 

nd level: mainly free 
Third level: equally free and rental 
Fourth level: mainly rental 
Fifth level: no particular recom- 
mendation 

Stock commercial level: wholly 


n 
May cause offence 


BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


gence and a profound, ironic under- 
Standing . . . a tremendous advance on 
the author’s previous work, excellent 
Som ee that vas. *—Honor Tracy, NSN, 


Millar, rh Reid, 1910-. A. Siesta. 


Heinemann, 1953. 12s. 6d. ‘agreeable, 
well-written, unpretentious entertain- 
ment—about the upheaval caused among 
the gentry of a country district by the 
revelation that one of their number, a 

young painter, has done a nude of 
another, a married woman of good 
reputation. Amusing, shrewd, urbane, 
the book is i. a little too con- 
— . Scott, NSN 28-3-53. 


Simenon, Georges, pseud. 


Sim, Georges, 1903-. AB. Stain on = 
snow. Routledge, 1953. 10s. 6d. 

Simenon was concerned with . en 
the mystery of personality . . the fatal 
lack of this book upon So serious a 
theme, is moral depth . . . It is hard to 
be quite fair about a book such as = 
streamlined with competence, armou 

“oF power.’—J. D. Scott, NSN 735). 


chem. Sir Osbert, Sth bart., 1892-. A. 


liected stories. Macmillan and Duck- 
worth, 1953. 25s. ‘The present volume 
is a timely reminder of the fact that Sir 
rt is a master of the short—and 
more particularly of the long-short 
story. This volume contains his entire 
output up to date, and the effect... 
is surprisingly homogeneous. The pro- 
ducts of an epoch of wealth and (more 
particularly) of leisure. The quality 
which has most struck me is their 
immense enjoyability.’—Jocelyn Brooke, 
NSN 4-4-53. A* _ 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY 
OTHER AUTHORS 


Baron, Alexander, pseud. 
Bernstein, Alec. The human kind. 
Cape, 1953. 10s. 6d. ‘The [auto- 
biographical] sketches in this book 
cover the adolescence of a working-class 
boy in London, the call-up, training in 
England and the army overseas. It 
seems that for Mr Baron the war was 
an experience which he finds it hard to 
write out of his system . . . but his real 
subject is not war, and his admirers 
will be content to wait as long as he 


wishes before turning to another set- 
ting.’—J. D. Scott, NSN 28-3-52. AB** 


Brooke, Jocelyn, 1908-. 


The Lys of a hero. Bodley Head, 
1953. 8s The story of a prep-school 
romance that peters out in later years. 
‘Mr Brooke writes a dainty dessicated 
prose . . . Nevertheless he has succeeded 
in making a brick without much straw, 
or rather out of straw that has already 
been used over and over again.’— 
Honor Tracy, NSN 2-5-53. Ab* 








Calisher, Hortense, 1911-. In the absence of 


angels. Heinemann, 1953. 10s. 6d. A 
collection of short stories, many of 
which originally appeared in the New 
Yorker. ‘Miss Calisher’s stories run 
pretty true to type. The most usual 
theme is social insecurity . . . They 
would read better separately than to- 
gether..—J. D. Scott, NSN 28-3-53. 


Gordimer, Nadine. The soft voice of the 


serpent. Gollancz, 1953. 12s. 6d. Short 
stories by a young South African writer. 
‘Her stories vary in quality, but her 
faults . . . are the faults of immaturity, 
while her splendid gifts are those of the 
born story-teller . . . Her talent is not 
one of brilliant promise only, but of 
early solid fulfilment..—Honor Tracy, 
NSN 11-4-53. Ab** 


Hobson, Laura Na The celebrity. 


resset Press, 1953 6d. An obscure 
author's novel is chosen by America’s 
leading book-club, and the retiring 
author allows his brother to take his 
place. ‘A lively and knowledgeable 
icture of the world of big-sales pub- 
icity, best-sellerdom, Hollywood, the 
lecture-business and so on . . . The 
moral in the end is that success is liable 
to corrupt, and the whole book remains 
on this rather routine entertainment 
level.’—J. D. Scott, NSN 9-5-53. AB** 


Mathew, David, abp., 1902-. The Prince of 


Wales’s Feathers. Collins, 1953. 10s. 6d. 
‘A good novelist always writes of what 
he knows, and this the Archbishop has 
signally failed to do . . . a pastiche of 
life among the poor and less r, 
black and white, of a cunpest-- 
Tracy, NSN 21-3-53. AB* 


Murray, Marris. The fire-raisers. Secker and 


Warburg, 1953. 12s. 6d. First novel by 
a South African. ‘Miss Murray is a 
beginner, and she does not yet draw 
her people altogether convincingly . 

But the delicacy of her mind, her keen 
observation, her sense of the tragic and 








her very considerable powers of expres- 
sion, all combine to make a vivid and 
unusual book, and one that promises 
well for the future.—Honor Tracy, 
NSN 11-4-5 Ab* 


Musil, Robert, 1880-1942. The man without 


qualities; tr. from the German by 
Eithne Wilkins and Ernst Kaiser. 
Secker and Warburg, 1953. 25s. The 
first part to be translated of Musil’s 
immense unfinished novel which he 
began writing in the "twenties and was 
still working on at the time of his death. 
‘We must wait impatiently for the 
remaining volumes, for Musil is ob- 
viously a novelist who becomes an 
addiction..—V. S. Pritchett, NSN 
11-4-53. A* 


Peyrefitte, Roger. Diplomatic diversions; 


tr. from the Frénch by James Fitz- 
Maurice. Thames and Hudson, 1953. 
12s. 6d. This autobiographical novel, a 
comic satire set in the French Embassy 
at Athens was a great success in France 
when published in 1951. ‘In the original 
French, obviously an extremely witty 
and entertaining novel. In translation, 
though it is still amusing, the wit has 
largely evaporated . . . It is most enter- 
taining; the author’s comic invention 
does ? l *—Walter Allen, NSN 
21-2-53. 


Raynolds, © ag 1902-. The sinner of 


Saint Amborse. Secker and Warburg, 
1953. 15s. Historical, novel set in 
declining days of Imperial Rome, the 
story of a ‘good pagan who becomes a 
good Christian. As a novel it is too long 
. by a quarter, but it is a very vivid 
recreation of its period, and all the 
time there is the central interest of the 
delineation of the man of affairs seeking 
the good life and a living relation with 
God . . . I found in this novel apart from 
the fascination of its setting a quality 
of candour which is very pleasing.’ — 
Walter Allen, NSN 25-4-53. Ab** 


5. REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS (EXCLUDING FREQUENTLY 
REPRINTED WORKS) 


Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de, 1547-1616. 
A. i i 


ion Quixote; tr. from the Spanish 

by Samuel Putnam. Cassell, 1953. 2 v. 
63s. Published in the United States in 
1949, this translation is a ‘scholarly 
piece of work by an American amateur 
. Compared with Shelton, the abomin- 
able Motteux . . . and even the Penguin 


done efficaciously (especially in the 
dialogue) by J. M. Cohen, Putnam's 
translation is toned down. This means 
that the fine shading of the irony of 
Cervantes becomes clear."—V. S. Prit- 
chett, NSN 28-3-53. A* 





Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de, 1547-1616. 
A. 


hree exemplary novels; tr. from 
the Spanish by Samuel Putnam. Cassell, 
1953. 30s. English edition of a work 
noted in its American edition in the 
September 1951 Fiction List. A* 


Wharton, Edith Newbold (Jones), 1862-1931. 


A. The house of mirth and The age of 
innocence. Lehmann, 1953. 12s. 
each. The first two, of a series of re- 
prints of the novels of the American 
satirist of the newly risen society of 
American Big Business in the early 
20th century. 
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Alleman, Winifred M. New serial publica- 

tions of the United States Department 

of Agriculture and the State experiment 

stations. Special libraries 44:66-9 F °53. 

Bourbeau, Marie. The C.B.C. record library. 
Canadian a ! association bulletin 
9:133-4 Mr ’53. The Montreal studios of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Commission 
have one of the largest record collections 
in Canada. 

Bowman, Nellie M. Publications, maps and 
charts sold by U.S. Government Agen- 
cies other than the Superintendent of 
2 Special libraries 44:53-65 
F’ 


Bryon, J. F. W. Co-operative book selection, 
part II. Librarian and book world 
41:183-6 S °52. Continuation of an 
article from the July issue with emphasis 
on the possibilities of regional co- 
operation in reference work. 

C.D. mobile library. Library association 
record 54:365-6 N °52. Illustrations and 
details of a trailer, holding about 4,500 
books, in which the walls can be moved 
outwards to increase space when the 
library is in use. 

Chaffee, Randolph W. The engineering 
library: where and how the technical 
library should be set up and utilised in 
creative 1. Machine design 
24:110-27 S °52. 

Collison, Robert L. American librarians in 
the making. Library world 54:50- 
O °52. A survey of the syllabus and 
operation of the University of Cali- 
fornia Graduate School of Librarianship. 

Filon, S. P. L. Library co-operation and the 
National central library. Library asso- 
ciation record 55:2-8 Ja 53. The British 
inter-lending library system has been 
fashioned largely by geographical fac- 
tors. The three main groups of co- 
operation are: regional, by subject 
groups, and through a_ centralized 
system ... In view of the growing 
number of special libraries, many of 
whose resources are unknown, co- 
operation by subject groups cannot be 
ruled out. 

Howes, J. W. Long playing records. Lib- 
rarian and book world 41:195-6 O ’52. 
A review of two years practice and 
experience with a lending stock of 
over 150 LP records. 

Jones, Graham. Progress in reflex copying: 
diazo and after. Library association 
record 55:10-13 Ja °53. Describes de- 
velopments since 1949 in diazo- and 
silver-sensitized papers, and shows 
how in many cases the greatest economy 
can be effected by a combination of 
these two methods. 

Kopingsbiblioteket i Lauritsala (Public library 

in Lauritsala). Arkitekten (Helsingfors) 

no 9-10:126-36 °S1. Plans of a library 
in the borough of Lauritsala by archi- 
tects Martikainen, Ypyé and Malmio. 





IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 





The building is to serve as a cultural 
centre for various societies and clubs and 
for arranging art entertainments of an 
intimate kind. It will also act as a central 
library for the smaller branch libraries 
of the borough. Fully illustrated. (In 
Swedish.) 

Line, Maurice B. A classified catalogue of 
musical scores: some problems. Library 
association record 54-:3624 N °52. 

Lodewycks, K. A. The self-cataloguing book. 
Australian Library journal. 2:29-34 Ap 
*53. A suggested scheme for the cata- 
loguing of books before publication by 
the national libraries of the countries 
in which they are published, and the 
supply of catalogue cards to libraries 
by publishers when they buy the books. 

Mobhrhardt, Charles M. and Ulveling, Ralph 
A. Public libraries. Library journal 77: 
2089-99 D 15 °52. Reprint from Archi- 
tectural Record, D 52, of building-type 
study. Discusses modern public library 
design in terms of site and building, 
layout and building details, within the 
framework of the library's purposes. 
(Also available from ALA at 50c.) 

O’Connor, Ursula. British National Biblio- 
err. & Australian library journal 2: 

6-8 Ap °53. The author worked for a 
month in 1952 on the BNB staff, and 
describes the methods used to get the 
weekly lists out. 

Peterson, Harry N. Where to build? Library 
journal, 77:2099-2103 D 15 °52. Survey 
in Washington, D.C., shows that the 
downtown city area (as in Wheeler & 
Githens) is still the ideal location for a 
central library despite the growth of 
suburban retail shopping areas. 

Rates, R. D. The public libraries and the 
need for better information services. 
Library association record 55:8-9 Ja ’53. 

Russell, Margaret. Map filing in a small 
library. Australian library journal 
2:34-6 Ap ’53. A metal rack and board 
covers are used to house maps in the 
C.S.1.R.O. Irrigation Research Station, 
which hasn’t enough maps to warrant 
the provision of a plan cabinet. 

Shores, Louis. Patterns in American reference 
books. Library association record 54: 
284-91 S *52. This omnibus review of an 
even hundred reference books published 
in the U.S. was intended less as an 
annotated bibliography than as a list 
of illustrations of patterns and trends 
in American reference book production. 

Uniechowska, S. Libraries and the pre- 
school child. Library association record 
54:364-5 N °52. A survey of American 
practice, with special reference to the 
author’s experience in Michigan. 

Williams, Raymond E. Building for the 

future. The Assistant Director, Enoch 

Pratt Free Library, discussed recent 

branch buildings and future plans in 

Baltimore. 





COUNTRY LIBRARIANS 


For those books you rarely see in the country 
bookshop but would like to add to your shelves, 
Modern Books is the answer. 


We specialise in books for the cultured reader 
(while catering as well for the popular taste). 


Classics, foreign translations, music, art, literary 
criticism, drama - these are some of the spheres in 
which Modern Books’ range is hard to equal. 


Why not see for yourself on your next trip to the 
capital ? 


MODERN BOOKS 


48A MANNERS STREET, WELLINGTON 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 


PRINTED AT THE CAXTON PRESS 





BOOKS 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


LIBRARIANS! OUR JOB IS TO 
SUPPLY THE BOOKS YOU 
WANT. WE HAVE THE FACIL- 
ITIES TO DO THAT JOB 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY 


We carry the largest and most comprebensive 
book stocks in New Zealand 


Our own London Buying Branch, keeps us in 
close touch with all publishing bouses 


We can procure all Australian publications 
through our Branches in Sydney, Melbourne 
and Perth 


We are the New Zealand headquarters and 
distributors for publishers such as Sampson Low 
and Odbam’s Press 


Our staff of expert booksellers are fully equipped 


to give - efficient service and the belp of 


their wide experience 


Place your Library Orders with 


Wdenbeh Souls Ld 


CHRISTCHURCH AUCKLAND HAMILTON WELLINGTON 
TIMARU DUNEDIN INVERCARGILL LOWER HUTT 








